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Hiroshima  Day  1995: 

Time  to  Dismantle  the  Tools  of  War 


Fifty  years  ago,  the  world  first  experienced  the  power 
of  the  nuclear  age. 

Knowing  that  power  has  given  the  world  a  compelling 
reason  to  build  the  institutions  of  peace.  We've  learned 
how  easy  it  is  to  destroy;  we  are  still  learning  how  criti¬ 
cal  it  is  to  create  and  sustain. 

World  War  II  opened  the  door  to  a  new  level  of  anti¬ 
civilian  warfare.  Even  before  the  atomic  bomb  was 
dropped,  both  sides  of  the  conflict  used  massive  bomb¬ 
ings  of  cities  as  a  major  strategy.  While  civilians  were 
5%  of  the  casualties  in  World  War  I,  they  were  50%  of 
the  casualties  in  World  War  II.  The  trend  has  contin¬ 
ued;  in  the  wars  that  occurred  in  the  late  '80s,  civilians 
were  90%  of  the  casualties.  Civilians  are  no  longer  the 
accidental  victims  of  battles  between  soldiers;  they  are 
now  an  intended  target. 

FCNL  joins  Friends  everywhere  in  remembering  the 
bombings  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  and  in  renew¬ 
ing  the  pledge  that  such  destructive  power  should 
never  again  be  turned  on  the  human  race  or  unleashed 
on  the  planet. 

Any  of  us  may  wonder  what  we  would  have  done  or 
should  have  done  fifty  years  ago  that  might  have  made 
a  difference.  We  may  never  know  what  was  possible 
for  an  individual  to  do  at  that  time.  But  there  are  some 
possibilities  before  us  now. 

Major  nuclear  powers  have  just  agreed  to  extend  the 
nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  —  indefinitely.  A 
Comprehensive  Test  Ban  is  within  reach  —  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  would  stop  the  nuclear  powers  from  testing 
new  weapons,  halting  the  "advancement"  of  this 
destructive  technology. 


There  are  international  moves  to  ban  certain  weapons 
that  extend  the  battlefield  to  civilians,  and  that  keep 
the  embers  of  war  burning  long  after  the  battles  are 
over.  (See  "Landmines:  Indiscriminate  Killers"  in 
FCNL  Neivsletter,  June  1995.) 

The  particular  opportunity  of  our  time  is  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  power  of  technology  for  positive  as  well  as 
negative  ends,  and  to  build  on  the  power  of  human 
will  to  choose  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  applica¬ 
tions  of  technology.  Our  task  is  to  dismantle  the  tools 
of  war  and  destruction.  We  can  start  with  those  that 
cause  the  greatest  suffering  heifond  the  battlefield,  and 
we  should  continue  until  we  have  dissolved  the  roots 
of  war  and  found  new  ways  of  resolving  conflicts 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 


Exhibit  One:  the  Enola  Gay 

The  Smithsonian's  Air  and  Space  Museum  has  just 
opened  an  exhibit  of  the  Enola  Gay,  (the  plane  that 
dropped  the  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki.)  As  originally  proposed  by  museum 
director  Martin  Harwit,  the  exhibit  would  have 
allowed  scholars  to  tell  more  of  the  truth  about  the 
atomic  bombing  and  its  aftermath.  But  recently, 
under  political  pressure  by  some  veterans'  groups 
and  the  Air  Force  Association,  the  Smithsonian 
Board  forced  the  resignation  of  Martin  Harwit, 
and  limited  the  exhibit  to  a  display  of  hardware. 
According  to  I.  Michael  Heyman,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  exhibit  as  opened 
says  "This  is  the  Enola  Gay.  It  dropped  the  bomb 

(continued  on  pmge  8) 
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Bringing  The  Amts  Trade  Home 


If  you  will,  take  a  moment  to  close  your  eyes  and  think  of  a 
cluster  of  small  towns  and  cities,  spreading  out  over  one  or 
two  counties  in  the  United  States.  This  area  could  be  almost 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The  voices  you  are  about  to  read 
come  from  that  place.  They  could  be  the  voices  of  your 
neighbors.. .they  could  be  your  own... 


Mark  l(X)ked  at  his  watch.  He  had  tw^o  hours  before  it 
would  be  time  to  go  home  and  be  with  the  kids  while 
his  wife  went  to  work.  He  hadn't  thought  much  of  this 
"shared"  arrangement  at  first.  But  he  wouldn't  trade 
places  with  anyone  now.  Getting  closer  to  his  kids  was 
one  of  the  best  things  he'd  ever  done. 

He  pulled  into  the  parking  lot  of  the  city  center,  where 
there  was  an  exhibit  of  U.S.  weapons  that  had  been 
used  in  the  Gulf  War.  Some  of  them  had  been  made  in 
the  next  county.  He'd  wanted  to  see  the  exhibit  for  a 
week  now.  The  shots  he'd  seen  on  TV  at  the  time  were 
impressiv^e;  here  was  a  chance  to  see  it  all  up  close. 
CK'er  the  years  he'd  decided  that  making  weapons  in 
the  U.S.  was  an  important  part  of  what  keeps  the  coun¬ 
try  strong.  War  could  not  be  taken  lightly,  but  it  had 
always  been  a  fact  of  life.  If  the  U.S.  didn't  produce 
weapons,  some  other  country  would.  A  lot  of  jobs 
depended  on  it,  and  the  people  who  came  into  his  cof¬ 
fee  shop  depended  on  those  jobs.  As  he  headed 
toward  the  main  entrance,  Mark  mused  about  the 
years  he  had  spent  building  up  his  business.  He  didn't 
notice  the  people  who  were  gathering  in  the  parking 
lot,  or  the  young  woman  carrying  a  sign  that  read: 
"Support  the  Code  of  Conduct!"... 


Monique  was  standing  in  the  city  center  parking  lot, 
holding  her  Code  of  Conduct  sign  and  feeling  hopeful 
as  a  small,  curious  crowd  gathered.  Fresh  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  Monique  had  spent  her  last  year  studying  the 
high  cost  of  selling  arms  to  Somalia  for  her  honors  the¬ 
sis.  This  year,  she'd  been  organizing  local  grassroots 
support  for  the  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers. 
Looking  at  the  people  milling  around  the  city  center, 
she  thought  about  how  hard  it  was  to  get  people  to  feel 
ownership  or  responsibility  for  issues  like  the  arms 
trade.  The  issues  always  seemed  so  distant.  She  didn't 
notice  the  woman  in  the  blue  work  shirt,  leav^ing  the 
building  and  heading  toward  the  parking  lot,  shaking 
her  head  in  a  frustrated  manner... 


Sarah,  heading  for  her  truck,  shook  her  head  slightly, 
thinking  about  the  job  she'd  had  for  the  last  27  years, 
in  her  town's  one  and  only  plant,  assembling  various 
weapons  parts.  She  was  one  of  a  relatively  few  people 
in  the  neighboring  county  who  not  only  had  a  job,  but 
made  enough  money  to  support  herself  and  her  four 
children.  Sometimes  she  was  troubled  by  thoughts 
about  the  weapons  she  was  making  and  their  uses. 

"But  it's  a  job,"  she  sighed  to  herself.  The  weapons  on 
display  seemed  so  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
ones  she'd  been  handling;  and  the  company  represen¬ 
tatives  didn't  seem  at  all  troubled  about  the  people 
who  would  be  the  targets  of  these  new  weapons.  "For¬ 
get  it,"  she  told  herself.  "You  can't  change  jobs  in  times 
like  these..." 


What  would  happen  if  these  three  people  came  togeth¬ 
er  to  listen,  really  listen,  to  each  other?  Could  they  dis¬ 
cuss  different  aspects  of  the  arms  trade?  Would  they 
end  up  engaging  in  political  action  around  the 
weapons  production?  Around  jobs? 

FCNL's  new  program,  called  Epicenters,  was  bom  out 
of  these  questions,  and  is  attempting  to  change  the 
way  people  think  about  dialogue  —  and  public  policy. 
This  spring  and  fall,  hundreds  of  people  around  the 
country  participated  in  39  pilot  EPIcenter  groups  on 
the  federal  budget.  The  pilot  groups  reported  that 
such  discussions  seem  to  fit  what  people  need:  a 
chance  for  civil  dialogue  —  a  chance  to  see  how  issues 
that  seem  distant  actually  touch  all  of  our  lives. 

Epicenter  groups  receive  discussion  materials  from 
FCNL,  as  well  as  "how-to"  information  on  starting  and 
organizing  a  group,  facilitating  discussions,  leadership 
strategies,  and  typical  challenges.  FCNL  is  building  a 
menu  of  topics.  The  first  two,  the  federal  budget  and 
the  anns  trade,  are  now  available.  Conference  calls 
and  special  newsletters  allow  groups  around  the  coun¬ 
try  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  FCNL  staff. 

Why  not  give  it  a  try?  If  you  are  interested  in  the  Epi¬ 
centers  program,  or  would  like  to  order  discussion 
materials,  write  or  call  FCNL. 
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Congressional  Action  —  June  and  July 


Counterterrorism.  On  June  7,  the  Senate  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  an  anti-terrorism  bill  (S.  735) 
that  permits  new,  wide-ranging  surveillance  power 
for  law  enforcement  agencies,  allows  aliens  who  are 
accused  of  being  terrorists  to  be  deported  based  on 
evidence  kept  secret  from  them,  and  blurs  the  line 
between  the  military  and  domestic  police  functions. 
The  bill  also  includes  severe  limits  on  death  row 
appeals  in  federal  courts. 

In  the  House,  the  Judiciary  Committee  adopted  two 
small  amendments  before  sending  its  version  (H.R. 
1710)  on  to  the  House  floor.  One  amendment  modi¬ 
fies  the  provision  banning  donations  to  organizations 
labeled  “terrorists,"  by  exempting  donations  of  reli¬ 
gious  materials  and  medicines.  The  other  requires 
federal  agents  to  get  a  court  order,  rather  than 
administrative  permission,  to  gain  access  to  credit  or 
hotel  records  in  foreign  terrorism  cases.  Even  with 
these  amendments,  the  bill  still  intrudes  substantially 
on  the  privacy  and  civil  liberties  of  citizens  and  legal 
visitors  and  residents.  Debate  on  the  House  floor  will 
begin  after  the  July  4  recess.  Opposition  to  the  bill  is 
growing,  particularly  among  new  members.  Rep. 
Barr  (GA),  a  former  federal  prosecutor,  considers  the 
bill  “a  phenomenally  vast  expansion  of  federal  juris¬ 
diction  over  crimes  of  violence."  Unless  considerable 
opposition  from  constituents  is  forthcoming,  howev¬ 
er,  passage  is  still  a  virtual  certainty.  Grassroots 
efforts  are  key. 

•  •  • 

Military  Spending  Authorization.  On  June  15,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  1530,  the  FY96  military  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  by  a  vote  of  300  -  126.  The  bill  authorizes 
$267.3  billion,  $9.4  billion  more  than  the  administra¬ 
tion  requested.  Along  the  way,  the  House  passed  a 
bizarre  amendment  by  Rep.  Dornan  (CA)  which  pro¬ 
hibits  spending  money  for  dismantling  nuclear 
weapons  in  former  Soviet  states  until  the  President 
certifies  that  Russia  is  not  producing  biological 
weapons.  This  literally  self-defeating  policy  threat¬ 
ens  the  process  of  dismantling  nuclear  weapons  that 
have  been  pointed  at  the  U.S.  The  House  rejected  an 
amendment  by  Rep.  Berman  (CA),  that  would  have 
ended  government  subsidies  for  corporate  sales  of 
weapons  and  other  military  items  to  U.S.  allies.  (See 
also  the  story  on  page  5  about  additional  B-2s.) 


There  were  three  arms  control  successes:  a  "burden¬ 
sharing"  amendment,  which  will  probably  result  in 
fewer  U.S.  troops  in  Europe;  a  cut  in  funding  for 
production  of  tritium,  a  key  ingredient  in  nuclear 
weapons;  and  endorsement  of  the  UN  Convention  on 
Chemical  Weapons. 

•  •  • 

Foreign  Aid  Authorizations.  Despite  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  administration  and  many  voluntary 
agencies  committed  to  foreign  assistance,  the  House 
passed  H.R.  1561,  the  American  Overseas  Interests 
Act,  on  June  8,  by  a  vote  of  222-192.  The  Act  reduces 
non-military  overseas  aid  by  about  $1  billion  in  FY 
1996  and  merges  the  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment,  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  into  the  State 
Department.  Cuts  hit  bilateral  assistance  programs  for 
the  poorest  countries  very  heavily,  while  maintaining 
current  funding  levels  for  Israel  and  Egypt. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  approved  a 
similar  version,  S.  908,  by  a  party  line  vote  on  June  7. 
Both  bills  severely  reduce  U.S.  contributions  to  an 
already  financially  troubled  UN  and  restrict  U.S. 
involvement  in  future  peacekeeping  operations.  A 
combined  State  Department  and  foreign  aid  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  could  come  to  the  Senate  floor  by  mid-July. 

•  •  • 

Selective  Service.  In  May,  Reps.  DeFazio  (OR),  Met¬ 
calf  (WA),  Sensenbrenner  (WI),  Bilbray  (CA),  and 
Rohrabacher  (CA)  introduced  H.R.  1709,  the  Selective 
Service  Standby  Act.  The  act  seeks  to  terminate  the 
peacetime  draft  registration  requirement,  suspend 
the  activities  of  local  civilian  draft  boards,  and  end 
the  civil  penalties  for  non-registrants.  An  alternative 
system  would  be  kept  on  the  shelf  and  used  only 
after  a  presidential  declaration  of  national  emer¬ 
gency.  Cost  cutting  is  a  very  important  consideration 
in  congressional  thinking  these  days,  so  there  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  chance  that  H.R.  1709  could  pass  if  enough 
support  and  interest  is  aroused. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  representative  to  co-sponsor 
H.R.  1709  and  to  support  it  through  the  appropria¬ 
tions  process. 
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1945,  Hiroshima,  Japan.  At  that  moment  I  thought  I 
would  be  the  only  one  who  would  die.  I  said  to  myself, 
"Goodbye,  Mom."  I  remember  my  body  floating  in  the  air 
...I  don’t  know  how  far  I  was  blown.  When  I  came  to  my 
senses  my  surroundings  were  silent  ...Nobody  there  looked 
like  human  beings  ...Everyone  zvas  stupefied.  Humans  had 
lost  the  ability  to  speak.  People  couldn't  scream  ...even  ivhen 
they  were  on  fire  ...They  just  sat  catching  fire  ...(Michiko 
Yamaoka,  age  15  at  time  of  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima. y 

1995.  The  world  continues  to  struggle  with  the  nuclear 
legacy  launched  in  1945.  Steps  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  threat,  but  the  world  still  has  far  to 
go  to  achieve  complete  nuclear  disarmament.  In  his 
book.  With  Hiroshima  Eyes,  Joe  Gerson  notes  that, 
"Although  the  nuclear  sword  of 

Damocles  was  popularly  thought  to  - 

have  been  returned  to  its  scabbard,  in 
the  early  years  of  the  Clinton  admin¬ 
istration,  the  U.S.  nuclear  arsenal  con¬ 
tinued  to  include  an  estimated  8,300 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  950  tacti¬ 
cal  nuclear  warheads,  and  more 
nuclear  weapons  in  inactive  reserv'e."* 


The  primary  obligation 
of  the  nuclear  states 
under  the  treaty  is  to... 
end  the  arms  race  and 
move  toward  complete 
nuclear  disarmament. 


Nuclear  Powers 

The  treaty  prohibits  nuclear  states  from  helping  other 
states  to  develop  or  obtain  nuclear  weapons.  The  pri¬ 
mary  obligation  of  the  nuclear  states  under  the  treaty  is 
to  establish  and  implement  a  process  for  ending  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  for  moving  toward  complete 
nuclear  disarmament. 

Indefinite  Extension  Challenged.  The  nuclear  powers 
have  violated  the  NPT  by  conveying  nuclear  weapons 
technology  to  non-nuclear  states  (such  as  Iraq,  Israel, 
and  South  Africa),  and  by  failing  to  take  serious  steps 
toward  nuclear  disarmament.  During  the  UN  confer¬ 
ence  to  extend  the  NPT,  a  major  point  of  contention 
was  that  the  nuclear  powers  that  were  signers  of  the 
NPT  had  failed  to  adopt  a  ban  on  nuclear  testing 

before  the  start  of  the  NPT  review. 

-  Also,  non-nuclear  states  expressed 

frustration  that  the  NPT  establishes 
significant  obligations  and  inspec¬ 
tion  policies  for  them,  while  the 
nuclear  states  are  not  subject  to 
inspections  and  are  simply  trusted  to 
disarm  themselves. 


Where  are  the  World's  Leaders? 

The  nuclear  nations  have  not  mus¬ 
tered  the  moral  and  political  will  to 
rid  the  world  of  nuclear  weapons  and  to  end  all 
nuclear  testing.  When  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  (NPT)  was  reviewed  at  the  United  Nations  in 
April  of  1995,  this  non-committal  attitude  caused  a 
significant  struggle  over  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  treaty. 

Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty.  The  NPT  was  origi¬ 
nally  adopted  in  1970;  it  has  been  reviewed  every  five 
years  since  then.  By  now,  178  nations  have  signed.  The 
treaty  established  a  set  of  obligations  for  both  the 
nuclear  and  non-nuclear  states.  It  prohibits  non¬ 
nuclear  states  from  making  or  buying  nuclear 
weapons,  or  seeking  assistance  in  building  them.  It 
also  requires  non-nuclear  states  to  allow  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (which  is  responsible  for 
monitoring  the  NPT)  to  inspect  their  nuclear  facilities; 
inspections  are  not  required  for  the  nuclear  states. 


Some  non-nuclear  states  and  disar- 

_  mament  advocates  decided  to 

oppose  indefinite  extension  of  the 
NPT,  arguing  that  extending  the 
treaty  would  preserve  the  status  quo,  without  giving 
the  nuclear  states  any  additional  incentive  to  work  for 
complete  disarmament.  Others,  including  FCNL,  have 
argued  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  NPT  in  place  than  to 
have  no  treaty  at  all.^  The  NPT  is  a  signed  internation¬ 
al  agreement  —  a  starting  point  for  serious  disarma¬ 
ment  efforts.  From  this  starting  point,  disarmament 
advocates  can  demand  that  the  U.S.  and  other  govern¬ 
ments  meet  their  obligations  under  the  agreement. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Promised.  In  spite  of  the 
complaints  of  many  non-nuclear  states,  the  NPT 
review  conference  agreed  to  extend  the  treaty  indefi¬ 
nitely.  All  states  that  were  parties  to  the  treaty  then 
signed  a  document  which  obliged  them  to  reach  agree- 


'Gerson,  Joseph.  With  Hiroshima  Eyes,  p.6  (see  p.7  for  review) 
^  Gerson,  p.2 


’  For  more  information  on  the  debate  surrounding  the  extension  of 
the  NPT,  see  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  National 
Peace  Education  EHvision  Report  on  International  Citizens  Assem¬ 
bly,  April  19  -  24, 1995.  Ask  FCNL  for  reprint  #  R-5101-MIL. 
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—  Still  Testing  After  All  These  Years 


merit  on  a  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB)  treaty  no 
later  than  1996.  A  CTB  treaty  would  prohibit  all 
nuclear  weapons  testing.  The  agreement  also  says  that 
the  nuclear  states  should  exercise  restraint  with  regard 
to  nuclear  testing  until  the  time  that  a  CTB  treaty  is 
agreed  upon. 

Nuclear  Testing  Reconsidered.  In  spite  of  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  this  agreement,  there  is  a  dispute  with¬ 
in  the  Clinton  administration  about  whether  it  should 
reverse  its  no-test  policy.  Senior  officials  at  the  Penta¬ 
gon  have  proposed  that  the  U.S.  renew  underground 
nuclear  tests  for  the  first  time  since  1992.  Opponents  of 
a  CTB  are  seeking  a  compromise  that  would  allow 
nuclear  test  explosions  equivalent  to  300  -  500  tons  of 
TNT.  This  would  not  be  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  but  a 
threshold  testing  agreement.  If  the  administration 
weakens  or  reverses  its  commitment  to  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  test  ban,  it  would  seriously  jeopardize  U.S.  credi¬ 
bility  with  the  other  signatories  to  the  NPT.  If  the  U.S. 
or  other  nuclear  powers  are  perceived  to  be  violating 
their  treaty  obligations,  then  non-nuclear  states  could 
also  be  expected  to  abandon  their  obligations  and  to 
attempt  to  develop  their  own  nuclear  weapons. 

The  U.S.  is  not  the  only  nuclear  power  that  is  consid¬ 
ering  nuclear  testing.  Jacques  Chirac,  France's  new 
prime  minister,  announced  during  his  June  visit  to  the 
U.S.  that  France  will  break  its  nuclear  moratorium 
and  resume  testing  in  the  South  Pacific.  Chirac 
claims  that  the  tests  are  necessary  to  insure  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  France's  nuclear  warheads.  Not  surprisingly, 
France  withheld  comment  when  China,  another  NPT 
signer,  tested  a  nuclear  warhead  and  a  ballistic  missile 
on  May  15.  China  has  been  the  one  country  that  has 
continued  to  carry  out  nuclear  tests  over  the  last  three 
years,  while  other  nuclear  powers  have  adhered  to  a 
testing  moratorium.  The  U.S.  has  been  critical  of  both 
the  Chinese  and  the  French  for  their  unwillingness  to 
stop  testing. 

The  nuclear  powers  need  to  be  reminded  that  their 
obligations  are  clear  and  their  credibility  is  at  stake. 
Actions  that  fly  in  the  face  of  current  agreements 
could  have  a  very  grave  effect  on  future  diplomatic 
and  cooperative  endeavours.  Nuclear  testing, 
though  only  a  small  reflection  of  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war,  poses  a  serious  threat  of  its  own  to 
human  beings  and  the  environment. 


Ask  the  Right  Questions.  In  1983,  ten-year-old 
Samantha  Smith  of  Maine  wrote  to  Yuri  Andropov, 
then  premier  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  pointed  and 
profound  question:  "I  have  been  worrying  about  Rus¬ 
sia  and  the  United  States  getting  into  a  nuclear  war. 

Are  you  going  to  vote  to  have  a  war  or  not?  If  you 
aren't,  please  tell  me  how  you  are  going  to  help  to  not 
have  a  war... God  made  the  world  for  us  to  live  togeth¬ 
er  in  peace  and  not  to  fight."  Samantha's  question  is 
still  relevant  for  all  of  the  world's  leaders;  our  task  is  to 
help  these  leaders  to  focus  on  the  answers. 


B-2  Bombers,  Again 

Under  current  law,  production  of  B-2  bombers  is 
limited  to  20  planes,  at  a  cost  of  $44  billion.  The 
authorization  bill  that  the  House  has  just  passed 
would  remove  that  limit.  Reps.  Kasich  (OH)  and 
Dellums  (CA)  proposed  an  amendment  to  cut  $553 
million  for  parts  and  production  of  the  bombers 
and  to  reinstate  a  limit  on  the  cost  and  number. 

But  by  a  very  close  vote,  203  to  219,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated.  If  the  bill  is  enacted  as  writ¬ 
ten,  the  U.S.  will  buy  more  B-2s  at  an  additional 
cost  of  $31.5  billion. 

Unfortunately,  many  representatives  who  usually 
support  arms  control  voted  against  the  Kasich-Del- 
lums  amendment  and  for  the  B-2.  But  all  is  not  yet 
lost.  Kasich  and  Dellums  may  offer  their  amend¬ 
ment  when  the  appropriations  bill  is  considered 
early  in  July. 

ACTION:  Thank  your  representative  if  he /she 
voted  FOR  the  Kasich-Dellums  amendment. 
Those  who  voted  NO  should  hear  from  you 
about  this.  Write  to  your  local  newspaper  also, 
expressing  opposition  to  the  continued  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  B-2.  The  Senate  will  take  up  the  issue 
in  July.  Call  senators  now. 

“At  a  time  when  we  are  wreaking  havoc  on  pro¬ 
grams  for  children  and  veterans,  for  farmers  and 
mothers,  it  is  outrageous  that  we  are  preparing  to 
squander  this  level  of  resources  on  a  plane  that 
nobody  in  the  Department  of  Defense  has  said 
they  want."  Comments  by  Rep.  Dellums  upon  the 
defeat  of  the  B-2  bomber  production  limits. 
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War  Remembered 


In  Retrospect:  The  Tragedy  and  Lessons  of  Vietnam 
by  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Times  Books.  414  pp. 

Of  the  many  techniques  which  evolved  among  anti- 
Vietnam  war  organizers,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
was  the  door-to-door  canvas.  People  concerned 
about  the  war  would  swallow  hard,  and  knock  on 
their  neighbor's  door,  and  hope  to  be  invited  in  for  a 
discussion  about  the  U.S.  government's  increasing 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  Countless  times,  those 
neighbors  would  conclude  the  conversation  by  say¬ 
ing  "well,  you  may  be  right  but  the  government 
knows  what  it  is  doing...." 

McNamara's  book  on  Vietnam  lays  that  myth  to  rest 
forever.  The  government  did  not  know  what  it  was 
doing  in  Vietnam.  Take  McNamara's  description  of 
South  Vietnamese  President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  a  linch¬ 
pin  in  the  U.S.  strategy  for  winning  the  war.  McNa¬ 
mara  describes  Diem  as  uncommunicative  and  "an 
enigma  to  me  and,  indeed,  to  virtually  every  Ameri¬ 
can  who  met  him.  ...He  appeared  autocratic,  suspi¬ 
cious,  secretive,  and  insulated  from  his  people.  ...[his] 
thinking  ...  remained  a  mystery  to  me...  Even  today,  I 
do  not  know  what  long-term  objectives  Diem  envi¬ 
sioned  for  his  nation  and  his  people." 

But  two  sentences  later,  McNamara  concludes 
"Although  we  recognized  these  limitations,  many  of 
us  nonetheless  accepted  the  conventional  view  of 
Diem  expressed,  for  instance,  by  Newsweek  in  1959, 
when  it  labeled  him  'one  of  the  ablest  free  Asian 
leaders.'"  This  dissonance  between  what  McNamara 
knows  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  dominates  this  book. 

The  problem  was  not,  as  McNamara  claimed,  lack  of 
information;  the  architects  of  this  war  had  plenty. 
The  problem  was  the  ability  of  the  recipients  of  all 
that  information  to  draw  politically  unpopular,  hard 
conclusions  and  to  act  on  them.  That  failure  lay  in 
each  participant's  unwillingness  to  suffer  the  conse¬ 
quences  that  can  come  with  admitting  error.  McNa¬ 
mara  should  have  said  all  these  things  twenty  years 
ago.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peoples'  lives  depended 
on  his  responsible  action.  He  failed  to  act  responsibly 
and  tens  of  thousands  died.  This  is  no  profile  in 
courage,  but  it  is  a  lesson  for  us  all  today. 


After  Sorrow:  An  American  Among  the  Vietnamese 
by  Lady  Borton.  Viking.  303  pp. 

"Don't  you  understand,  Little  One?"  said  Second  Har¬ 
vest,  gesturing  toward  the  creek  and  the  house  with  its 
ladder  of  light  lying  on  the  fresh  urns  under  the  thatch 
eaves.  "This  is  all  we  wanted." 

Robert  McNamara,  in  his  chapter  about  the  lessons 
of  Vietnam,  writes  that  the  U.S.  leadership  underesti¬ 
mated  the  power  of  nationalism  to  motivate  a  people 
to  fight  and  die  for  their  beliefs  and  values;  that 
these  misjudgments  of  friend  and  foe  alike  reflected 
profound  ignorance  of  the  history,  culture  and  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  people  of  the  area  and  the  personalities; 
and  that  the  U.S.  failed  to  recognize  the  limitations  of 
modern,  high-technology  military  equipment,  forces 
and  doctrine  in  confronting  unconventional,  highly 
motivated,  people's  movements.  (See  other  review) 

Lady  Borton,  who  went  to  Vietnam  for  the  first  time 
in  1969  to  work  in  a  Quaker  Service  rehabilitation 
center  for  civilian  amputees  in  South  Vietnam,  has 
written  a  reflection  of  the  war  from  the  perspective  of 
the  peasants  who  endured  it.  These  are  the  voices 
that  were  not  heard  in  Washington,  the  voices  of 
what  one  reviewer  has  called  "the  nameless,  faceless 
peasants  we  interrogated,  defoliated,  relocated, 
bombed,  shot,  bent,  folded,  stapled  and  mutilated,  all 
the  while  imagining  that  we  could  either  win  their 
hearts  and  minds  or  break  their  will." 

We  could  do  neither,  and  the  reminiscences  of  these 
unheard  voices  —  mostly  women  —  illuminate  that 
failure.  The  stories  in  this  book  rarely  reflect  an  ideo¬ 
logical  viewpoint.  They  tell  instead  of  endurance,  of 
pain,  of  loss,  and,  finally,  of  commitment  beyond 
measure  to  rid  Vietnam  forever  of  outsiders,  whether 
Chinese,  French,  Japanese,  or  American.  Many  of  the 
older  women  interviewed  speak  of  their  struggles  as 
one  seamless  web,  making  little  or  no  distinction 
among  the  nationalities  of  the  enemies.  All  hurt 
those  they  loved;  all  cost  them  beyond  imagining. 
Now  at  peace,  they  remember,  saying  "Our  sorrow 
comes  and  goes  like  the  river.  Even  at  low  tide,  there 
is  always  a  trickle." 
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For  Those  Wading  in  Deeper  Waters: 

A  Summer  Reading  List 


The  Technology  of  Killing:  A  Military  and  Political 
History  of  Antipersonnel  Weapons 
by  Eric  Prokosch.  Zed  Books.  224  pp. 

Eric  Prokosch  began  doing  research  on  antipersonnel 
weapons  in  the  1960s  for  National  Action /Research  on 
the  Military  Industrial  Complex  (NARMIC),  a  project 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee.  Now  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  experts  on  the  subject  (outside 
military  circles),  Prokosch  has  written  the  first  major 
authoritative  study  of  antipersonnel  weapons  in  twen¬ 
ty  years.  Introduced  with  little  fanfare  during  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  “conventional"  antipersonnel  weapons  have 
become  warfare's  biggest  killers.  The  book  covers  the 
story  of  their  development  and  the  consequences  of 
their  use.  Key  reading  for  anyone  working  on  the 
international  campaign  to  ban  landmines. 

Lethal  Commerce:  The  Global  Trade  in 
Small  Arms  and  Light  Weapons, 
edited  by  J.  Boutwell,  M.  Klare,  L.  Reed.  Committee 
on  International  Security  Studies,  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  157  pp. 

Sir  Brian  Urquhart,  Scholar-in-Residence  at  the  Ford 
Foundation,  summarized  this  informative  book  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “A  devastating  analysis — and  indictment — of  a 
virtually  universal  trade  in  death.  The  tolerance  of  a 
vast  commerce  in  light  weapons — the  actual  killers  in 
most  current  conflicts — is  perhaps  the  major  hypocrisy 
of  our  time.  It  is  certainly  the  most  lethal." 

With  Hiroshima  Eyes:  Atomic  War,  Nuclear  Extortion 
and  Moral  Imagination 

by  Joseph  Gerson,  New  Society  Publishers.  203  pp. 

Author  Joseph  Gerson,  the  regional  program  coordina¬ 
tor  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in 
Cambridge,  MA,  makes  three  main  points:  “that 
nuclear  weapons  have  always  been  targeted  against 
human  beings;  that  the  U.S.  practice  of  nuclear  extor¬ 
tion  has  been  an  essential  element  of  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  its  global  sphere  of  influence;  and 
that  politically  engaged  hibakusha  [survivors  of  nuclear 
explosions]  are  undervalued  moral  and  political  exem¬ 
plars  for  all  people."  He  does  so  with  succinct  ele¬ 
gance,  grace,  and  considerable  moral  authority. 


Landmines:  A  Deadly  Legacy, 
by  The  Arms  Project,  Physicians  for  Human  Rights. 

Human  Rights  Watch.  510  pp. 

The  first  comprehensive  examination  of  the  world¬ 
wide  disaster  created  by  landmines,  this  book 
describes  their  history  and  their  social  and  medical 
consequences.  It  provides  a  series  of  detailed  coun¬ 
try  studies  and  examines  international  laws  govern¬ 
ing  their  use.  An  excellent  companion  to  Eric 
Prokosch's  book. 

Cooperating  for  Peace:  The  Global  Agenda 
for  the  1990s  and  Beyond 
by  Gareth  Evans.  Allen  &  Unwin.  224  pp. 

International  news  getting  you  down?  This  study  is 
an  Australian  contribution  to  the  ongoing  interna¬ 
tional  debate  about  the  role  of  the  UN,  and  the  inter¬ 
national  community  generally,  in  securing  peace  in 
the  world  of  the  1990s  and  beyond.  Its  authors 
believe  that  “The  ideal  of  nations  and  communities 
living  and  working  together  in  peace  and  security, 
enjoying — in  the  words  of  the  UN  Charter — 'better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom' — should  be  closer 
now  to  realization  than  at  any  previous  time  in  mod¬ 
ern  world  history."  The  generally  optimistic,  and 
practical,  tone  of  this  book  sets  it  apart  from  much  of 
what  is  currently  written  about  the  United  Nations. 

Unsettled  States,  Disputed  Lands 
by  Ian  S.  Lustick.  Cornell  University  Press.  576  pp. 

Author  Ian  Lustick  opens  his  book  with  this  sen¬ 
tence:  “In  the  world  as  we  know  it  in  the  1990s,  no 
fact  about  states  is  more  obvious  than  the  imperma¬ 
nence  of  their  boundaries."  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France  and  Algeria,  and  Israel  and  the  West  Bank- 
Gaza  provide  the  material  with  which  to  examine 
new  theories  about  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
states.  Useful  reading  for  those  interested  in  the  spe¬ 
cific  conflicts  examined,  as  well  as  for  those  with  a 
more  general  interest  in  the  process  by  which  states 
evolve  and  devolve. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  7  other  Friends'  orga¬ 
nizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in 
the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved 
by  the  Committee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  1 1  issues  per 
year.  Contributors  include;  Joe  Volk.  Ruth  Flower, 
Wendy  Batson.  Stacy  Dahl.  Sarah  Warren.  Barbara 
Ginsburg.  and  Alison  Oldham. 

Donors  to  FCNL  or  FCNL  Education  Fund  receive 
the  Newsletter  and  other  occasional  mailings.  Also 
available  in  microform  from  University  Microfilms 
International.  3(K)  North  Zeeb  Road.  Dept.  PR..  Ann 
Arbor.  MI  41806 

Available  in  large  print  or  tape  recordings. 


The  Enola  Gay  (continued  from  page  1) 

that  ended  the  war.  It  doesn't  take  a  position  on  the 
morality  of  it." 

"Hiroshima:  Historians  Reassess"  by  Gar  Alperovitz, 
in  the  summer  '95  issue  of  Foreign  Policy,  tells  an 
important  story  that  was  excised  from  the  exhibit  and 
even  from  the  press  stories  about  the  Enola  Gay  exhibit 
controversy. 

Alperovitz  reminds  us  of  the  two  often  cited  justifica¬ 
tions  for  the  decision  to  drop  atomic  bombs  on  Japan¬ 
ese  cities: 

"American  lives  were  saved."  Estimates  made  before  the 
bombings  suggested  that  26,000  to  46,000  American 
lives  would  be  saved  from  death  in  an  invasion.  Years 
later,  and  after  the  horror  of  the  atomic  bombs  was  per¬ 
ceived,  these  estimates  grew  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  liv'^es  saved. 

"The  Japanese  atrocities"  —  Pearl  Harbor,  the  bombing 
of  Shanghai,  the  rape  of  Nanking,  the  forced  prostitu¬ 
tion  of  Korean  women,  the  horror  of  the  Bataan  death 
march,  and  the  systematic  torture  and  murder  of 
American  and  other  prisoners  of  war  —  "showed  they 
would  understand  only  brute  force." 

Now  consider  these  alternative  views  of  U.S.  officials, 
offered  by  Alperovitz,  which  are  rarely,  if  ever,  report¬ 
ed  by  the  press: 

"During  his  (Secretary  of  War  Stimson's)  recitation  of  the 
relevant  facts,  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  depression 


and  so  I  voiced  to  him  my  grave  misgivings,  first  on  the 
basis  of  my  belief  that  Japan  was  already  defeated  and  that 
dropping  the  bomb  was  completely  unnecessary,  and  second¬ 
ly  because  I  thought  that  our  country  should  avoid  shocking 
world  opinion  by  the  use  of  a  weapon  whose  employment 
was,  I  thought,  no  longer  mandatory  as  a  measure  to  save 
American  lives."  , 

—  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Mandate  for  Change.  1963. 

"Mr.  Byrnes  (Secretary  of  State)  did  not  argue  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  bomb  against  the  cities  of  Japan  in  order 
to  win  the  war.. .Mr.  Byrnes's.. .vieiv  [was]  that  our  possess¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  the  bomb  would  make  Russia  more 
manageable  in  Europe." 

—  Leo  Szilard,  atomic  scientist 
A  Personal  History  of  the  Atomic  Bomb.  1949. 

"The  use  of  this  barbarous  weapon  [the  atomic  bomb]  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  zvas  of  no  material  assistance  in 
our  war  against  Japan. ..Uln  being  the  first  to  use  it, 
ive... adopted  an  ethical  standard  common  to  the  barbarians  of 
the  Dark  Ages.  I  was  not  taught  to  make  war  in  that  fash¬ 
ion,  and  ivars  cannot  be  zvon  by  destroying  zuomen  and  chil¬ 
dren." 

—  Admiral  William  Leahy 
President  Truman's  chief  of  staff 
]  Was  There.  1950. 

Truth  is  the  first  casualty  of  war.  But  truth  has  an 
unrelenting  buoyancy,  and  a  time  table  of  its  own.  As 
we  tell  each  other  the  truth,  we  can  begin  to  build  a 
history  that  requires  considerably  less  revision. 


